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HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 


Can 
cold air 
heat 


metal? 


7 ES, when steel is made 


in a Bessemer converter. A blast of cold 


air is forced through molten iron and raises the temperature by 
as much as four hundred degrees Fahrenheit. This burns out the 
impurities and changes the iron into steel. So high is the temperature 


produced in the converter 
lump of sugar. 


that it would melt a garden roller like a 


HOW hard can a hammer hit? 


= Steam hammers used for forging steel 
é can strike a blow of 100 tons but the 


workers operating them can make them 
tap a watch glass without breaking it. 
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Volume VI No. 12 December 1950 


* 


Notes of the Month 


Tibet: Background to Invasion 

TIBET is a religious State; it is estimated that one-sixth of the 
population are monks who live in three thousand monasteries 
scattered throughout the country. The supreme head of Tibet is 
the Dalai Lama, reputed to be a reincarnation of Chin-rezi, the 
Lord of Mercy and the patron deity of Tibet. The next highest 
Lama is the Panchen or Tashi Lama, who is believed to be the re- 
incarnation of Chen-rezi’s spiritual guide, and is therefore held by 
some Tibetans to be in fact the supreme ruler of the country. 

Rivalry between the two factions is often acute. 
it was between about 1890 and 1914 that attempts were made to 
achieve agreement on Tibet’s temporal position and relations with 
her neighbours. ‘Tibet has always claimed to be independent, but 
has been willing to acknowledge a special relationship with China, 
condition that Tibetan autonomy was recognized in internal 
nd external affairs. China, on the other hand, has always claimed 
ereignty over the country, maintaining that it is a province of 
China. When the Chinese were in a weak position following the 
)11 Revolution, the Tibetans succeeded in forcing them from the 
ntry, and since then Tibet has enjoyed de facto independence 
| has opposed Chinese attempts to re-assert control. In 1913 a 
ference was held at Simla to settle the status of the country, and 
mvention was initialled by British, Chinese, and ‘Tibetan 
gates, agreeing on frontiers between Tibet and China, and on 
tan autonomy under Chinese suzerainty. But this Convention 
never ratified by China, who refused to accept the proposed 
lary. Britain and Tibet also signed separate frontier and 
igreements, and relations between the two countries became 
closer when Sir Charles Bell, who had been British Agent in 
Bhutan, and Sikkim since 1908, and had become a close 
nd of the Dalai Lama, was made British Diplomatic Agent in 
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1920. In 1921 the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord 
Curzon, informed the then Chinese Minister that the British 
Government did not feel justified in withholding any longer their 
recognition of the status of Tibet as an autonomous State under 
the suzerainty of China. 

In 1933 the thirteenth Dalai Lama died in Lhasa; four years 
later the Panchen Lama, who had fled to China in 1923, died in 
Peking. No successor for the Dalai Lama was found till 1940, when 
a boy was discovered who possessed the necessary attributes to 
prove that he was the true reincarnation of Chen-rezi, and was 
installed in Lhasa as the fourteenth Dalai Lama. The finding of 
the new Panchen Lama has been even more difficult, and has 
complicated relations between Tibet and China in recent years, 
The Chinese supported the claims of a child discovered near 
the Chinese borders, where their influence is stronger. The 
Tibetan Government were prepared to consider his claims, but 
his followers demanded that he should be permitted to enter Tibet 
proper with a bodyguard of Chinese troops, to which the Tibetan 
Government would not agree. 

In the summer of 1949 this boy was installed as Panchen Lama 
at Sining by the Chinese Nationalist Government, in retaliation 
for the expulsion of their mission and of Chinese residents from 
Lhasa and Sigatse in July 1949 by the Tibetan Government which 
was ‘doubtful of their political affiliations’. He is now under the 
protection of the Chinese Communist Government, who in 
January 1950 set up a Provisional Tibetan Government in Ching- 
hai Province where there is a substantial Tibetan population. A 
treaty was signed between this Government and Peking by which 
Tibet was to be ‘liberated’, and the Chinese were to manage 
Tibet’s external affairs and communications. At the same time, 
there were reports that ‘goodwill missions’ were to be sent from 
Lhasa to India, the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Nepal; the Chinese Foreign Minister thereupon issued a state- 
ment declaring that, as Tibet is ‘the territory of the Peoples’ 
Republic of China’, the Lhasa authorities had no right to send out 
any such missions, and any country receiving them would be re- 
garded as ‘harbouring hostile intentions towards the Peoples 
Republic of China’. 

In February a delegation left Lhasa for Hong Kong to discuss 
with the Chinese Communists the future of Tibet. The mission 
reached Calcutta at the beginning of April, but was refused per- 
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mission to hold the conference in Hong Kong. After some months’ 
delay, talks were held with the Chinese Ambassador in India, and 
on 2 3 October the Tibetan Government was reported to have 
instructed the delegation to proceed direct to Peking. The next 
dav the Chinese Communists announced that their armies had 
been ordered to advance ‘to free the three million Tibetans from 
imperialist aggression’. 
he Chinese invasion of Tibet came as a shock to India, and its 
effect on Indian hopes of friendship with China was considerable. 
In a Note to Peking dated 26 October, the Indian Government 
xpressed its ‘deep regret that in spite of the friendly and dis- 
terested advice repeatedly rendered by it, the Chinese Govern- 
ment should have decided to seek a solution of the problems of its 
relations with ‘Tibet by force instead of by the slower and more 
enduring method of peaceful approach’. In a Note dated 30 
October the Chinese Government insisted that Tibet was a purely 
domestic problem and that no foreign interference would be 
tolerated, and regretted that Indian policy should be affected 
‘foreign influences hostile to China in Tibet’. The Indian 
Government, in a further Note, categorically repudiated this 
charge and declared that India had no political or territorial ambi- 
tions in that country, but was anxious to maintain its existing 
establishments there, which did not in any way detract from Chin- 
ese suzerainty. These establishments were the mission in Lhasa, 
and the trade agencies at Gyantse and Yatung which had passed to 
Indian control on the transfer of power from Britain. The Chinese 
reply complained that the Tibetan Government, having recog- 
ized China’s sovereign rights over Tibet, was seeking to prevent 
the Chinese from exercising them. 
in the House of Commons on 6 November, Mr Ernest Davies, 
iamentary Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, restated the 
Government’s position, deplored the Chinese resort to 
and fully supported the stand taken by the Indian Govern- 
The Tibetan Government has now appealed to the United 
ms to use their good offices to settle the dispute. 


bellion in Nepal 

NEPAL, in area 2,000 square miles less than England and Wales 
with about one-eighth of their population (54 million), is in 
ble. The prelude was given a few weeks ago with an unsuccess- 
attempt on the life of the Prime Minister, whose office ever 
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since 1846 has been hereditary in the ‘Rana’ family, the King 
standing to him in much the same relation as the Japanese Em- 
perors once did to the Shoguns. By inaugurating a Constitution 
based on manhood suffrage and according civil rights to the people, 
in February 1948, the Prime Minister recognized that the feudal 
military regime needed modification in the light of the course of 
events in the Indian sub-continent. The activities of a Nepalese 
Congress Party, taking its cue from the Indian National Congress 
Party, have been stimulated by certain exiled dissidents who have 
kinship with the dominant Rana family. Although the founder of 
Buddhism was a Prince of a small state on the borders of Nepal, 
the prevailing religion is Hinduism, the Gurkhas claiming Rajput 
origin from Chitor; but the Buddhist minority is substantial. 

The decision of the King to seek asylum in India gives Pandit 
Nehru’s Government special embarrassment at this moment, 
when Chinese intentions in Tibet are a matter of considerable 
anxiety. With the present Government of Nepal—and that means 
the Prime Minister—both India and the United Kingdom have 
lately concluded treaties of friendship rendered necessary by the 
changes brought about by the transfer of power in India and 
Pakistan from British hands, and by the tripartite agreement 
whereby the Nepalese Government has permitted India and the 
United Kingdom respectively to engage Gurkha troops in their 
armies. Nepal has also a treaty of friendship with Tibet, dating 
from 1856. Under that treaty the Nepalese have extra-territorial 
rights, and their Government undertakes ‘as far as it can’ to go to 
the aid of Tibet if attacked by a foreign Power. For obvious reasons, 
the Prime Minister of Nepal has already told the Lhasa Govern- 
ment that he cannot help it in the present emergency. Indeed, that 
communication was the first sign of the new difficulties confront- 
ing him since the attempted assassination had failed. ‘The Govern- 
ment of India are behaving with circumspection and correctness 
in adjuring their officials in Lucknow and Patna to endeavour to 
prevent support for the rebels in Nepal from going over the 
borders of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar—a task which would ad- 
mittedly be impossible to perform completely, owing to the 
length of the frontier and its difficult terrain. 

Nepal is mainly an agricultural country in the shadow of gigantic 
mountains. Communications are poor. The two main passes into 
Tibet are at 14,000 ft and 9,000 ft, and transport is still largely 
animal or man borne, except in the terai (low lying country) in the 
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territory bordering on India, with which vehicular traffic is 
maintained. The standing army is about 50,000 strong. The high 
reputation won by Gurkha troops in the armies of Great Britain 
and India give it much prestige. How it will emerge from this 
rebellion, apparently led by a General of the Rana family, remains 
» be seen. In the light of developments in Tibet there is ground 
for anxiety lest Nepal should be unable to solve its economic and 
political problems without serious disturbances which might have 
unhappy repercussions for her neighbours. One thing is certain: 
in both India and Great Britain the Nepalese have friends who 
vill do their best, within the diplomatic means allowed to them, 
to encourage a settlement. But in the event of disagreement, the 
issue lies in the hands of the Nepalese themselves. 


United States Foreign Economic Policy: the Gray Report 
Last March Senator Vandenberg, in a letter to Mr Paul Hoff- 
man, the Economic Co-operation Administrator, proposed that a 
non-partisan Commission should be appointed (on the model of 
the Harriman Commission of 1947) to advise on the policy to be 
idopted after the European Recovery Programme comes to an end 
1952. President Truman adopted a modification of the pro- 
posal when he appointed an individual as Special Assistant to the 
President to advise and to ‘assist in co-ordinating and stimulating 
tivities of the various governmental agencies which can 
ute to the solution of the problem’. Mr Gordon Gray, 
‘ appointed on 31 March, was at the time retiring from 
Cabinet post of Secretary for the Army. Nevertheless, Mr 
man expressly stipulated that the task was above partisanship: 
m sure,’ he wrote, ‘that your approach to it will make this 
ndantly clear.’ 
Gray’s Report, submitted to the President on 10 November, 
fore to be understood as a step towards re-establishing the 
tisan foreign policy, which has been noticeably languishing 
equence of Mr Vandenberg’s prolonged absence from the 
. through illness. 
e European Recovery Programme had never been represented 
easure of defence. But economic weakness means military 
ss, and the intimate relation between economic recovery 
: restoration of war potential has undoubtedly afforded a 
art of the underlying justification for American aid to 
lhe North Atlantic Treaty has followed up this concep- 
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tion: it provides not only for co-ordinating American and West 
European defence, but also for American assistance towards the 
equipment of the West European forces. The recommendations 
of the Gray Report are not for a simple prolongation of Marshall 
Aid beyond the statutory date, 30 June 1952. The assistance to 
the Western European countries is to be for their defence. But it 
is not to be limited to military equipment. Marshall Aid was not 
restricted to the supply of capital goods; the re-equipment of 
industry is being carried out mainly.by the productive resources of 
the Western European nations themselves, and the imports pro- 
cured by them under the Recovery Programme have been mainly 
consumption goods and materials. Similarly their defence effort 
will divert their productive resources from meeting their current 
needs, and the assistance recommended is to be as much for main- 
taining adequate consumption standards as for direct defence 
expenditure. In fact the assistance ‘should be administered 
separately from aid in the form of military equipment shipped from 
the United States’. But the two categories of assistance would be 
governed by a single policy. European union is not forgotten. The 
aid should ‘contribute to the fullest possible use of European 
resources, encourage intra-European trade, and help to integrate 
the European economic effort’. And, ‘at least for the time being’, 
a part of the dollar aid should continue to be allotted to the Euro- 
pean Payments Union. 

A recommendation recognizes ‘the special importance of the 
pound sterling in world trade’, and the increase in British military 
expenditure should be so contrived as to ‘avoid seriously worsen- 
ing the external position of the United Kingdom’. ‘Stabilization 
credits to permit convertibility of currencies for current account, 
notably the pound sterling’ are put up for consideration, but only 
when ‘all requirements for convertibility with the exception of 
adequate reserves have been met’. Certain aspects of American 
policy (tariffs, customs procedure, Government purchases, sub- 
sidies and price supports, etc.), which tend to aggravate the dollar 
problem of other countries, are indicated for modification. 

A substantial part of the Report is devoted to assistance to 
under-developed countries. It recommends that financial pro- 
vision be made not only for technical assistance (Point 4 in Presi- 
dent Truman’s inaugural speech of January 1949) but for grants 
for development, and that the amount be raised from $150 
million in the current year to $500 million a year. 
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Israel Today 
The Price of Progress 


DURING THE last year Israel has been facing an increasingly grave 
economic situation which culminated recently in the fall of Mr 
Ben Gurion’s Government. The immediate cause was a disagree- 
nent with the Right-wing religious elements of the coalition over 
the creation of a new Ministry of Trade and Industry, but the 
recent sharp deterioration in the balance of payments position, and 
oublic dissatisfaction with rationing and other restrictions, had also 
weakened the Government’s position. 

\t the root of Israel’s immediate economic problems is the 
steady stream of immigrants who are taking advantage of the 
Government’s ‘open door’ policy. This has resulted in an urgent 
need for foreign exchange, which at present cannot be met from 
[srael’s own resources. Since May 1948 the population has doubled 
ind an effort has had to be made to feed, clothe, house, and find 
employment for 500,000 new immigrants. The cost of absorbing 
each new immigrant is about £600, half of which represents neces- 
sary dollar expenditure. Foreign exchange has had to be found for 
capital imports with which to expand the country’s economy and 
create employment. The value of Israel’s imports are currently 

ut eight times as great as her exports, and the balance has 

rely had to be made up from gifts and loans from abroad. ‘The 

v of gifts from World Jewry has decreased during the past year 

| attempts to attract private investors to Israel have not been as 

cessful as had been hoped. The Government’s efforts to keep a 

on the financial situation by an increasingly severe system of 
ming and controls have met with growing criticism from the 
lation, and the need to import capital rather than consumer 
ls and to create, by public works, employment for Israel’s new 
ition has increased the inflationary trends in the economy. 
ough since May 1948 agricultural production has increased 

it 65 per cent and industrial production by about 35 per 
the rise in the population has been proportionately much 
and domestic production is still quite insufficient for 
needs. Prices and wages remain high in spite of Govern- 
efforts to lower them. Public revenue is burdened by heavy 
expenditure, and the need to keep large numbers of young 

1d women in the army reduces the number of skilled workers 
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available. On the other hand a part of the military service period js 
spent working on the land, and through this means the Govern- 
ment hopes to speed up agricultural development and at the same 
time attract young people to agricultural work. Confidence in the 
present value of the Israel pound is shaky. Many Israel citizens 
have lived through the inflations after the first and second World 
Wars in Germany and other Central European countries and are 
reluctant to hold what savings they have in notes. Recent rumours 
that the exhaustion of Israel’s foreign exchange reserves would 
shortly force the Government to devalue the Israel pound, coupled 
with the sudden announcement of further rationing restrictions, 
caused a run on the shops and panic buying of everything the pub- 
lic could lay their hands on. 

Rationing in Israel is already nearing the danger limit for health 
and efficiency, and is reminiscent of Great Britain during the worst 
years of the war. No one is starving, but the diet is monotonous and 
has that peculiarly synthetic quality which comes from the need 
to use unsatisfactory substitutes instead of proper cooking in- 
gredients. Meat is poor in quality and small in quantity; the aver- 
age housewife receives about five ounces per week. Points are also 
required for meat meals in restaurants, and meat may not be 
served on certain days in the week. Butter is very nearly non- 
existent and margarine very scarce. Fresh carp, which is bred in 
artificial lakes on the shores of Lake Tiberias, is allocated at the 
rate of about 150 grammes every two weeks. The staple diet is im- 
ported frozen fish fillet, gherkins, and bread, which all remain un- 
rationed. Milk is severely rationed and eked out with milk powder; 
fruit and vegetables, which the country always had in abundance, 
are scarce. A certain percentage was formerly imported from 
neighbouring Arab countries; high wages have made fruit picking 
uneconomic—figs and olives were left to rot in some places this 
year; and the number of consumers has risen considerably. Water 
melons and eggplant were freely available, and by the middle of 
October the fruit position was easing as the citrus season began. 

When rationing was introduced in July 1949 it was accepted as a 
necessary evil, but people did not perhaps fully realize that it 
would last for more than a comparatively short period and might 
even become more severe, as has in fact proved the case. The public 
has become increasingly exasperated, not so much by the fact that 
the rations are small, as by the knowledge that there is no guarantee 
that they will be honoured. The September sugar ration, for 
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example, had not been received by the middle of October, and jam 
or honey to use as substitutes were quite unavailable. During the 
hot summer months, housewives found the time wasted in queuing 
for rations and other food particularly hard to bear, especially 
when they are often turned away with empty baskets. Certain 
sections of the population, particularly in the big towns, have felt 
aggrieved at what they term the privileges accorded to members 
of kibbutzim and the Histadruth organizations who, they claim, are 
ible to obtain extra rations. Rationing of clothing and leather came 
as another unpleasant shock in August 1950. The annual allocation 
er person is 85 points for clothing and 45 points for leather goods, 

it a jacket costs 103 and a new pair of shoes 50 points. Points 

ist also be surrendered for shoe repairs at the rate of 7 points for 
soles and 2 points for heels. 

[his situation has left the door open for an alarming growth in 
the black market, which culminated recently in stringent powers 
being given to Mr Ben Gurion to counteract it. It is notoriously 
more difficult to unite a people during peace than in war, and, to 
this observer at least, much of the black market seems due less to a 
desire to profiteer from the country’s critical food situation than to 

ad administration and distribution, a sense of grievance against 
Government for allowing privileged ration categories, and in- 
lividual indiscipline in the face of an acute food shortage. 

Experts have recently estimated that Israel will require $1,500 

lion to finance immigration within the next three years. Mr Ben 

m lately outlined a plan to raise this sum, proposing that 

ne-third should be raised through internal loans in Israel and the 

broad, principally in the United States, by means of loan 

and free contributions. A programme to provide $1,000 

mn in the next three years has been adopted at the National 

nning Conference for Israel and Jewish Rehabilitation held dur- 
vember in Washington. 

this plan is realized it will do much to rescue Israel from her 

term economic crisis, but the emphasis on the cost and diffi- 

created by the free immigration policy has tended to 

re the basic deficiencies in Israel’s economy. The former 

ewish sections of Palestine were always largely supported by 

inflows induced by political and sentimental rather than 

mercial motives. Although Israel hopes to be more or less self- 

ient in foodstuffs by 1953, it is estimated that only about 20 

ent of the population will be employed on the land. Israel must 
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therefore depend on industrial development for future economic 
stability. There are few raw materials for basic industries, and even 
raw materials for the new consumer industries must largely be 
imported. At present Israel’s export industries find it difficult to 
compete with other countries because of high costs and low pro- 
ductivity. While domestic production can hope within a reasonable 
time to provide sufficient goods for the home market to ease the 
import problem, the development of a specialized export industry 
based on the production of quality goods requiring comparatively 
small raw material imports will need the introduction of large- 
scale capital and labour training schemes. 

The implications of the deficiencies in the economy are only now 
being fully felt, for Israel took over from the Mandatory regime a 
country well-stocked with goods, and the first waves of immigrants 
brought considerable capital with them in the form of goods. This, 
with the Export-Import Bank loan, sterling releases, and funds 
from the United Jewish Association, has tided the country over 
for the last two years, but Israel’s crying need is for further capital 
investment to put her basic economy on a sounder footing quite 
apart from the financial effort to absorb thousands of new immi- 
grants. 

The problem of encouraging capital investment also has a 
political aspect. The Right-wing and Centre parties, in particular 
the General Zionists who by and large represent the business and 
commercial interests, blame the Socialist policies of the Govern- 
ment and the Socialist structure of the country for the lack of 
interest or the discouragement shown by investors abroad. One of 
the current jokes heard in Israel is that of the American who 
inquired about the country’s resources. When told that below the 
ground Israel possessed minerals such as copper, oil, and other 
precious metals, and above ground Histadruth and Solel Boneh, he 


remarked that he would consider investing once the positions were § 


reversed. The anti-Socialist parties are also of the opinion that 
State control involves too much bureaucracy, and that potential 
investors have been discouraged by unco-operative officials or end- 
less red tape. The Government has recently made concessions to 
these views by passing through the Knesset (the Israel Parliament) 
a law for the encouragement of private investors, which grants 
them important customs and tax exemptions and the right to 
export an annual ro per cent of the capital invested in the original 
currency. Other liberalization measures are the sale of urban 
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Government land to private purchasers who undertake building or 
pay in foreign currency, and the lifting of the ban on imports with- 
out payment. 

The middle classes, in particular the business communities, are 
especially distrustful of the Government’s intentions regarding 
socialization. ‘They also suspect Government discrimination 
against them in favour of the collective and co-operative sections 
of the community. Whether rightly or wrongly, private business 
feels that it comes out badly in the allocation of licences and 
materials. There is a widespread fear that it is part of the Govern- 
ment’s policy to squeeze the private concern out of business. The 
recent shopkeepers’ strike was an expression of the frustration and 
dissatisfaction felt by the business community. 

[he conflict between State control and private enterprise in 
Israel is complicated by the curious structure and position of 
Histadruth, which is far more than a Trade Union in the accepted 
sense of the word. Histadruth is also the owner, or part-owner on a 
co-operative basis, of a large number of concerns which now 
employ over 100,000 wage earners. Solel Boneh, Histadruth’s 
building and civil engineering company, increased its labour force 
from 13,000 in 1949 to 30,000 in 1950. At the 65th Session of the 
Council of Histadruth it was announced that new projected enter- 
prises included factories for the manufacture of glass, cement, 
vireless and telephone equipment, steel and cement pipes, electric 
motors, paper textiles, and the extraction of sugar from beet. 
Histadruth also has its own medical and welfare services. Com- 
nal and co-operative enterprises have a long tradition in Israel, 
certain sections of the community view with concern the con- 
tration of so much of the country’s industries and public ser- 

in the hands, not of the State as a whole, but of a particular 
rganization. ‘The fact that the Mapai Party is the strongest force 

in the Government and in Histadruth has tended to strength- 

the feeling among private business men that the Government is 
riminating against them in favour of Histadruth enterprises. 
lruth’s dual role, as an employer of labour and guardian of 
workers’ interests and standards of living, also adds to the 
ilty of solving the problem of Israel’s abnormally high wage 

"he wages of industrial workers have risen at least eight- 
in the last ten years, not including social benefits, which would 
er increase them by some 25 per cent, while wages of pro- 
onal workers, on the other hand, have risen only some five 
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times. The fact that these large-scale co-operative concerns cap 
afford to start uneconomic enterprises where private business 
would not venture has obvious advantages in a country where 
economic development is so badly required, but some Israelis are 
doubtful as to whether this is a sound financial basis for the 
country’s economy. 

The Mapai Party, which, though it is the strongest element in 
the Government, has no clear majority in the Knesset, formed a 
coalition Government with certain of the religious parties, 
Attempts by Mr Ben Gurion to broaden the basis of the coalition 
towards both right and left have failed. This rather uneasy alliance 
between the moderate Socialist party and the religious groups has 
complicated various political issues involving the underlying ques- 
tions of Church and State in Israel. The Mapai Party has made 
various concessions to the Orthodox Parties on religious matters, 
but the latent conflict also affects such important questions as edu- 
cation and the Constitution. 

At present Israel has four types of school—the Mizrachi (Ortho- 
dox), Agudah (Ultra-Orthodox), Histadruth, and General schools, 
which roughly correspond to the various political parties in the 
country. The huge influx of immigrants, many of them Orthodox 
Jews from the East, has brought the question into the limelight 
as the various parties have competed with each other to attract 
the newcomers’ children to their particular schools. With so great 
an increase in the population, the type of education chosen has an 
obvious influence on the future political structure of the country. 
Each parent has the right to choose to which school he will send 
his children, but when a large number of the parents are either 
illiterate or at least politically uneducated, the various inducements 
offered by the parties can have an incalculable effect. Both the 
religious groups and the non-Socialist parties have accused the 
Mapai Party of attempting to retain power by gaining control of 
the country’s educational system, and certainly a considerable 
percentage of the immigrant children attend Histadruth schools. 
How far the accusation is true is quite another matter. 

The question of Israel’s Constitution also involves the conflict 
between Church and State. Here again the minority anti-Socialist 
sections of the community view the Mapai Party’s opposition to 4 
written Constitution as a political move to retain power for as long 
as possible, and as an undemocratic method of breeding insecurity 
in any possible opposition forces. On the other hand, Mapai’s 
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position is complicated by the views of the Orthodox groups on a 
future Constitution. The Religious Bloc, while professing agree- 
ment with the Government’s internal and external policy, insists on 
religion as the foundation of the State and its institutions. The 
ultra-orthodox members of the group wish to make Israel a full 
theocracy, with the Torah as its only Constitution and the Mosaic 
Law as its only legal system. Both sides of the coalition have at 
present agreed to defer this controversy until a later date, but it 
will continue to remain a question of some importance on which 
the number of new immigrants which can be attracted to either 
side has considerable bearing. 

In spite of the severe economic and political difficulties, the 
Government has held, at least in principle, to its policy of free 
immigration. As economic conditions have deteriorated, certain 
sections of the population have questioned the wisdom of bringing 
in so many people in so short a space of time if the result is going to 
mean economic ruin for the country, and in fact last year the 
Government was forced to issue instructions that the rate of im- 
migration should be slowed down. Many of the older established 
inhabitants are inclined to blame the new immigrants for their 
present burdens, and there is evidence of a certain feeling that the 
newcomers are not of the same calibre as in the early days. 

Many people, too, accuse the Government of inducing people to 
come to Israel by giving a falsely rosy picture of life there. These 
complaints have a certain justice, for the immigrants themselves, 

ling that life in Israel means hard work, often in unpleasant 

and primitive living conditions, are sometimes deeply disil- 
isioned. Many of them have spent years in concentration or 

D.P. camps and are disinclined to return to a normal working life, 
especially on the land. But on the whole the Government’s view 

t is the duty of Israel to give a refuge to any Jew, especially 
ron curtain’ countries or from hostile Arab lands, before it 

late, is widely realized and upheld. 

e influx of Yemenites and other Eastern Jews, who now form 
one-third of the population, has also created problems. 
the Yemenites in particular have proved themselves a hard 
g, well-liked, and respected group in the community, there 

ry little contact either socially or materially between them and 
iuropean Jews. These differences may create a type of ‘colour 
blem’ for some years, but most Israelis are confident that they 

e assimilated within one or two generations. Great efforts are 
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being made to reach the children, and the effects can already be 
seen, at least superficially. It is quite common to see a Yemenite 
family, mother and father in traditional Eastern dress, with a small 
boy clad in khaki shirt, shorts, and sandals. The army, too, is being 
used as a means of integration. Every immigrant of suitable age 
must do his or her period of military service, and attempts are 
being made through language and citizenship classes to help the 
newcomers to feel real members of their new country. 

Israel’s many economic and political problems are apt to obscure 
the real progress that has been made during the thirty months of 
the State’s existence. The whole atmosphere of the country is one 
of reconstruction and pioneering effort, and signs of development 
are visible everywhere. The face of the countryside changes with 
amazing speed; new villages and settlements seem to spring up 
week by week, new trees are planted and new factories built. 
Building activity is tremendous both in the towns, where new 
houses and blocks of flats are being erected as fast as possible, and 
throughout the country, where groups of one- or two-roomed cot- 
tages are being built as quickly as land can be made ready for 
cultivation. Many of the kibbutsim, or communal settlements, 
which suffered severe damage during the war, have been rebuilt 
and extended and more and more land is being brought under irri- 
gation. Big stretches of land on the boulder-strewn Galilean hills 
have been cleared and are now ploughed ready for cultivation in 
the spring, and the orange groves and fruit plantations which 
suffered heavy damage during the war are gradually recovering. 
Trees are being planted wherever possible to give shade and 
moisture, a laborious and heartbreaking job in many parts of the 
country. Every day a group of men with a water wagon drives 
slowly ‘along the Tel Aviv-Haifa road tending and watering the 
young eucalyptus trees which have been planted in three rows on 
either side. 

As part of the four-year development plan the Government aims 
to spend between $500~700 million on agricultural expansion; 
60,000 families are to be settled on the land, and already a new 
settlement plan has been announced to transform 20,000 immigrant 
families into self-supporting farmers in the hills of Galilee and the 
Jerusalem area. This plan has a three-fold aim: to get as many 
immigrants as possible away from the demoralizing conditions of 
the camps; to make some thousands of acres of barren hill country 
productive; and to provide a net-work of strategic settlements to 
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make these exposed areas more capable of defence in case of any 
fyture attack. Four thousand families have already been trans- 
ferred to the hill colonies, and the figure is expected to reach five 
thousand by the end of next year. The new settlements on the 
road to Jerusalem are particularly attractive, for the houses have 
been built of brown wood on a chalet design and fit into the 
mountain scenery very well. 

Roads are being repaired and widened wherever possible to take 
the greater weight of traffic. Large stretches of the road to Jerusa- 
lem have been completely remade. It was interesting to see that 

int-out tanks and lorries had been left at intervals along the 
roadside as a constant and grim reminder of what had been and 

ight be again. ‘Train services between Tel Aviv and Haifa have 
been reopened, and Israel has also expanded her fishing fleet and 
merchant marine. New industrial centres are springing up, 
especially in Ramat Gan, Natanya, and Haifa Bay, where new 
factories and workers’ houses are being built on either side of the 
road to Acre. Many new industries have been started or are being 
planned, including, amongst others, a cardboard factory, a metal 
stamping plant, a cement factory, a refrigerator factory, a rubber 
factory, and a vehicle assembly plant. 

The visitor to Israel cannot fail to be impressed by the contrasts 
the country offers. The swift changes from desert to irrigated 

lds and orange groves on the Tel Aviv-Haifa road; the drive 
from the sub-tropical heat of Tiberias to the bracing mountain 

r of Canaan and Safad; the character of the three main towns— 
jerusalem traditional and dignified, Tel Aviv bustling and aggres- 

ve, and Haifa the solid Biirgerstadt; the luxury hotels, and nearby 

lark green tents of the immigrants’ camps; the large American 
cars and the little brown donkeys on the same narrow road; the 
Orthodox sects in their long black sateen coats and broad fur- 
brimmed hats, and the young people in open-necked shirts and 
ls; all these are part of Israel, and visible signs of the many 
; she must face. The new administration is creaky, the 





communications systems are overworked and overburdened, 
grumbling is open and extremely vocal, but in spite of all these 
difficulties there is little sign of real unhappiness. Few Israel 
citizens, even among the new immigrants, would consider going 
i where they came from, and to the young people the diffi- 
culties of the present are a worthwhile challenge to their ideals and 


1 ring spirit. he older inhabitants who have already been 
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through much during the past decades may seem jaded and 
inclined to hand on the work of building up the country to the 
younger and newer generation, but there is no doubt that in the 
event of any real danger Israel represents to them a haven to be 
defended at all costs. Most grumbling and criticism ends with a 
wry smile and the remark: ‘We have waited thousands of years for 
our State, we must wait a little longer before it works.’ In spite of 
the many contrasts and different ingredients which go to make up 
Israel, the population is united in the need to make good. As one 
of them said, ‘We have no alternative’. 
D. B. 


New Zealand 


The Political and Economic Picture 


Just over a year ago New Zealand turned out a Labour Govern- 
ment which in fourteen years of office had established social ser- 
vices which are in many ways the most advanced in the world. 
With its nationalization programme, it had pioneered what has 
become known as the Welfare State. 

The National Party went to the Government benches on a policy 
not unlike that of the Conservatives in Britain—fewer controls, 
more houses, and wider scope for private enterprise. It did not 
challenge the fundamental framework of the Welfare State, but 
favoured a policy of trying to make it work with less Govern- 
mental control. It accepted nationalization so far as it had gone— 
except in the one instance of airways—and decided on the inter- 
esting experiment of seeing how private enterprise could compete 
with nationalization. 

Labour had come into power in 1935 with a majority of thirty 
which, in a house of eighty members, was overwhelming. The 
party lost a little ground in each of the three subsequent elections 
until, in 1946, it divided the European seats equally with the 
National Opposition and relied on four representatives of the 
Maoris to keep it in office. 
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In addition to the general feeling that Labour had had a very 
sood innings, the pendulum of the last election swung against the 
Government all the more easily because its programme seemed to 
be exhausted. ‘lo many people the impetus behind it appeared to 

» petered out, it offered little new, and rested on its laurels. 
[he Opposition concentrated very successfully on the rigidity of 
Labour’s controls and the cramping effect on personal initiative 

too much reliance on State direction. 

[he Opposition could not complain that production or personal 

me had suffered, because both, in a developing Dominion, were 

ng steadily—indeed, the national income in the year ended 

March 1950 jumped by 13 per cent. But the taxpayer, in various 

ys, Was contributing sums amounting to about one-third of this 

nal income. 

[hat was one of the reasons why New Zealanders were dis- 

ppointed with the last Labour Budget, and by the remarks of the 
then Finance Minister, Mr Walter Nash, who told them: “There is 
no way of reducing taxation very substantially unless by cutting 
cial services and reducing the number of civil servants. The 
Government will do neither.”’ And it did not please the housewife, 
had hoped to see more money available for every-day goods 

| some easing in the cost of living. 
(he National Opposition offered pledges to lower the cost of 
by adjustment of taxation. It has certainly made adjustments, 

n common with most other Dominion Governments, it has 

hopes of halting the rise in prices dashed by world develop- 
ts over which it had no control. And in New Zealand the 

y to rise has been aggravated by the Government’s removal 
ibsidies. 
the new Prime Minister, Mr Holland, assumed office, he 

the people that New Zealand was reaching a stage at 
because of soaring costs, even absolutely essential amenities 
ginning to be beyond the country’s reach. More was being 
verseas than was being earned overseas; more was being 
nternally than was coming in from the people by taxation 
rrowing; and if currency and credit were inflated during the 

: years to anything like the same degree as during the last 
here would be serious difficulties. 

nonths later Mr Holland was able to say that although the 

st of living was still ‘the main headache’, the Government 

ts battle against inflation, balanced its Budget, and met 
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its overseas debt and dollar commitments without using one 
penny of funds from the Reserve Bank (the State bank constituted 
in 1933 to control monetary circulation and credit in the Domin- 
ion). But the Government’s promise to make the pound go further 
had been given on the basis of the situation at the end of 1949. The 
Government had been unexpectedly confronted with the Korean 
war which had sent prices soaring, created a demand for goods in 
short supply, and resulted in stockpiling. 


THE POLICY OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT 


The new Government was able to set about doing much that it 
had promised in its election appeal. It abolished many controls and 
removed import restrictions on more than 300 items. It reduced 
or released control on prices, land sales, and building; freed 
privately owned overseas funds and securities; and dropped 
butter and petrol rationing. Principal decrease in expenditure has 
been a reduction of subsidies on food, coal, and railway freights, by 
which the Government hopes to save {12 million this financial 
year. Chief increases are {£7 million for defence—which has 
demanded a much greater drain on resources because of South- 
East Asian plans and Korean commitments—and {5 million for 
social services. The Government realized there would be a certain 
amount of hardship from price increases after subsidies had been 
removed, so it agreed to raise both social security benefits and 
pensions by a cost of living allowance of 2s. 6d. a week. This 
sounded very well, but it did not do much to compensate the 
housewife for the quick jump in prices. General groceries—eggs, 
meat, fish, fruit, vegetables—as well as clothing and fuel have 
risen-in cost and show no sign of being stabilized. The Federation 
of Labour was quick to seize what it considered a legitimate case 
for a wage rise, and applied to the Arbitration Court for a general 
order granting an increase of {2 5s. od. a week, or 1s. 3d. an hour, 
on all wages paid under the terms of an award of the court. In 
recent years ‘blanket’ wage increases have been granted by the 
Court by way of standard wage pronouncements. The new rates, 
if approved, would give skilled workers 5s. 2d. an hour and 
unskilled workers 4s. 8d. On the basis of New Zealand’s forty-hour 
week this would be {10 6s. 8d. and {£9 6s. 8d. 

The Government gave an early indication of its plans to en- 
courage private ownership. It decided to withdraw completely 
from operating internal airlines services and to offer the National 
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Airways Corporation for sale to private ownership. This was a 
State-run company which started operations in 1947. Last year it 
showed a loss of £328,000. 


HOUSING AND NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


Under the new regime the Dominion’s Legislative Council, or 
non-elective Upper House, is to be abolished, and a Bill for this 
purpose has been passed by Parliament. From 1 January next, New 
Zealand will have a single chamber legislature for the first time 
since 1854, when representative government was instituted. The 
Nationalists have also reversed Labour’s policy on State houses; 
now any tenant who wants to buy can do so at prices based on 
current replacement values. He has the encouragement of getting 
a 10 per cent cut in price, plus § per cent more if he buys outright 
for cash. Sixteen hundred tenants immediately started to buy their 
homes. 

[he Nationalists have always favoured capital punishment, and 
they want it restored, as well as having corporal punishment for 
serious cases. ‘This is a most contentious subject in the Dominion; 
t will be decided by a free vote in Parliament. 

Serious attention, too, is being given to legislating for a Con- 
stitution for New Zealand, but there are plenty of difficulties in the 
way and not many applicable examples to follow. New Zealand 
liffers from Australia, the United States, and Canada, where there 

Federal Constitutions. In these countries the conflicting powers 

Federal or Commonwealth Parliaments had to be sorted out 

m the rights of State or provincial legislatures; in New Zealand’s 

tary Constitution there is no such need. 

One thing the new Government may soon have to face is a review 

- national health service instituted by its predecessors. Over 

st ten years the proportion of national income spent on social 

es has risen from g to 16 per cent, and the costs now absorb 

t half the revenue from taxation. Indeed, the health service 
rted seven years before Britain’s—is costing the country so much 

t leading medical men in the Dominion have openly expressed 

ings about continuing it. The figures are illuminating. 
| medical services in the past two years cost over {2,250,000 
population of under two million. Free medicine cost over 
illion, and more than 7 million prescriptions were handed out 
verage cost of ss. 74d. a person. 
On the financial side, the new Government made an important 
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change in the administration of the Reserve Bank. It passed a Bil 
transferring control of the bank from the Government, in the 
person of the Finance Minister, to Parliament. Such power in the 
hands of an individual had been a source of criticism for a long 
time. Incidentally, New Zealand is one of the few countries which 
has not revalued its gold holding. The Reserve Bank has a useful 
gold holding nest-egg of £4 million ready for any sudden economic 
emergency. And on present market values this should be worth 
£10 million. 


IMMIGRATION AND DEFENCE 


To help meet a serious labour shortage, New Zealand has em- 
barked on an ambitious immigration programme which at the 
moment her kith and kin in Britain are doing much to assist. The 
Government has set its aim at bringing in 7,500 persons a year for 
the next two years, and after that 10,000 annually. Twelve 
thousand Government-sponsored immigrants went to New Zea- 
land in the past three years, and by the end of June this year 6,000 
young single men and women had become new settlers under the 
scheme for free and assisted passages. They were all from Britain, 
but New Zealand has just signed an agreement with the Dutch 
Government which provides, in the first year of its operation, for 
a further 2,000 settlers from Holland. For these newcomers there 
are more than 30,000 jobs waiting. Unemployment is at a remark- 
ably low figure, and for many months has not exceeded thirty; in 
October last year it went down to twenty-one. 

Like most countries eager for immigrants, New Zealand suffers 
from a housing shortage. She is bound by a 40-hour week which 
puts.a brake on output. To increase the labour force in the building 
industry the Government has extended the immigration age to 
forty-five in order to obtain more skilled workers. 

In foreign affairs New Zealand is free to take an independent 
view, though to a great extent she follows Britain’s lead. Her 
refusal to recognize the Peking Government is one of the few 
occasions on which she has not done so. She is a strong upholder 
of the United Nations, and as such immediately offered a volunteer 
artillery unit of 1,000 men to join the British Commonwealth 
Brigade in Korea. Her concern in Pacific affairs is naturally 
paramount, and her spokesman was the first to urge the formation 
of a Pacific Pact at the Colombo talks on South-East Asia. With 
Australia, New Zealand believes that the Japanese peace treaty 
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should be drafted by all the belligerents and not, as Russia claims, 
herself, Britain, the United States, and China only. Foreign 
policy is backed up by service arms, which are compulsorily 
trained. Earlier this year New Zealand was visited by the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, and 
[nspector-General of the Royal Air Force, Air Chief Marshal 


Sir Hugh Saunders. 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION 


\s an agricultural country whose income depends on her primary 
products, New Zealand has lately had a series of not entirely 
ible discussions with the British Government on meat and 

lairy produce. ‘The Dominion sought an increase in price. This the 
;ritish Government was unwilling to give, and although on meat, 
t, the Food Ministry has agreed to reopen talks, the failure 

the negotiations has led New Zealand farmers to urge their 
Government to explore seriously other markets than Britain. There 
) doubt that the refusal to pay more has caused hard feelings. 
[here is an impression that New Zealand’s contribution towards 
keeping up British wartime butter rations for so long has not been 
lequately recognized, and a feeling that the Ministry has not 
n sufficiently sympathetic consideration to the increased cost of 

m in New Zealand. Dairy farmers, who wanted 74 per 

more, resented being told that they did not need a price 
that they had been making a good profit, and that even the 

in price had not been warranted because the money had 

| placed to reserve. New Zealanders felt that they were being 

| for being thrifty. ‘They considered that they had a good 
vased both on the increased cost of production and on the 
disparity between prices paid to New Zealand and other 
Meanwhile, the two countries are working to a bulk 
agreement under which, since 1947, New Zealand has 
per cent of her surplus butter and cheese to Britain. ‘The 
ent ‘tolerance’ was allowed to enable New Zealand to retain 
id in other overseas markets. The only satisfaction she 
in the recent talks was to have this ‘tolerance’ increased to 

nt so that she could cover any loss on exports to Britain. 
till sell new season’s butter and cheese at last year’s prices 

he has the right to raise the price question at any time. On the 
nd, Britain can raise the question of what percentage of 
ducts New Zealand withholds for sale to other countries. 
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Farmers point out significantly that sales of produce last season to 
forty countries outside the United Kingdom brought in £533,000 
more than the equivalent British price, and earned 34 million 
dollars, plus some other hard currency. 

Neither do the producers like their treatment over meat prices. 
At the moment all but 14 per cent of New Zealand’s surplus meat 
is sold to Britain. Under a seven-year bulk purchase contract, the 
New Zealand Labour Government agreed to increase meat produc- 
tion by 55,000 tons and dairy production by 20 per cent, and when 
the National Party took office it appointed an advisory committee to 
try to speed up this work. It is going to mean an increase of 23 per 
cent in the Dominion’s flocks and herds, as well as the cultivation 
of four million more acres of first-class land. With such a big pro- 
gramme ahead, Britain’s reluctance to give better prices caused 
much disappointment to the men who will have to carry out the 
work. 

Prompted by the farmers’ case, the New Zealand Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Board is now investigating the possibility of selling about 
5,000 tons a year to American and Canadian markets. This does not 
mean that Britain’s supplies will be cut, but there are hopes that 
New Zealand may be able to earn dollars by selling the 14 per cent 
margin in hard currency areas. 

Wool, the third staple primary product, is another cause of con- 
cern, but this time because of high, not low prices. It was with 
mixed feelings that the New Zealand Government saw the Do- 
minion follow Australia and South Africa with record prices at 
the opening sales in November—prices which would accentuate 
the possibility of serious inflation. 

In industrial affairs, the New Zealand Government was able to 
start on the right foot by winning its first major trial of strength. 
This conflict occurred with the redoubtable waterside workers 
who, with the coalminers, constitute New Zealand’s chief labour 
problem. The dispute was over wage rates for handling lamp black 
—an age-old controversy on the New Zealand wharves—and the 
refusal of the men to accept the rates laid down by the Waterfront 
Industry Authority. As soon as the men in Wellington went out 
those in other ports followed, and all shipping was tied up. The 
National Cabinet met the situation by advising the Governor- 
General to declare a state of emergency, under which the Govern- 
ment was given wide powers to deal with the strike. This policy 
worked, and a week later the men went back. The Government, in 
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turn, gave an undertaking to set up a Royal Commission to 
investigate waterfront conditions. 

New Zealand takes politics very seriously, and from exchanges 
both inside and outside the House one might be pardoned for 
magining that the Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion were generally at loggerheads. It was consoling, therefore, to 
see that the defeated leader, Mr Fraser—himself not unfamiliar 
with waterside troubles—immediately offered his services as 
mediator when the dispute broke out. 





J. M. R. 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


WHEN, without warning, the subject of nuclear energy exploded 
pon the public mind, a vast amount of misleading information 
immediately disseminated. Commentators not possessed of 
etailed information were often wrong or hazily speculative. 
Scientists who had worked on the project during the war published 
ertain amount of information on the Manhatten and associated 
jects, but this was mainly historical, as, for example, the excel- 
t semi-technical document by H. D. Smyth,! who is now one 
he five Commissioners of the Atomic Energy Organization in 
U.S.A. The future of nuclear energy was considered by 
ists mainly in terms of international control, as they were 
rally appalled at the potentialities of the weapon they had 
Viany discussions and references are to be found in the 

thly Bulletin of the American Federation of Scientists. 
this country, there was at the end of the war no organization 
lustrial plant for the production of atomic energy, and no 
, and it was inevitable that there should be strong pressure 
elop a weapon of such importance. Immediately after the 
o, there was considerable hope in uninformed quarters 
application of atomic energy for the generation of electrical 
was almost immediately possible. This idea unquestionably 
m a failure to appreciate the extent of the problems in 
y, engineering, and chemical engineering with which 


1 


Vilitary Purposes, by H. D. Smyth. 
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scientists were then faced. Much early optimism was caused also 
by the knowledge that in 1945 it would already have been possible 
to build an atomic energy electricity generating station. Actually, 
such a design would have been hopelessly uneconomic and of little 
practical value in guiding future policy. 

It was against this background that in October 1945 the U.K. 
Government set up an Atomic Energy Research Establishment at 
Harwell in Berkshire, under the direction of Sir John Cockcroft, 
to study the subject of atomic energy and to give advice and 
assistance to a production organization which was set up at Risley, 
Lancs., under the direction of Mr C. Hinton, in February 1946, 

Immediately, and in conjunction, the two establishments began 
the design of a research pile for early use by the Harwell scientific 
staff, and, shortly after, the design of larger piles for the production 
of plutonium. The military potential of the latter cannot, of course, 
be discussed here, but they can also provide the fissile material 
needed for the development by Harwell of the reactor? programme. 

Present nuclear energy piles suffer from a number of disadvan- 
tages for nuclear power production. First, constructional materials 
such as aluminium, which are acceptable for nuclear physical 
reasons, will not withstand the temperatures of many hundreds of 
degrees necessary for efficient thermal use. Secondly, some 
materials suffer marked changes in physical properties owing to 
neutron bombardment in the pile, and this places an upper limit 
on the life of its internal structure. Thirdly, in order to use as much 
as possible of the naturally occurring fissile material and of the 
plutonium produced from the uranium 238, a periodical chemical 
processing is at present needed to remove fission products and 
restore the physical properties of the fuel element. Unfortunately 
the materials are highly radioactive, and this involves costly remote 
handling techniques and special arrangements for disposal of waste. 
It may well prove more economic to omit this processing altogether 
at a later stage of development if uranium supplies are plentiful. 

Concurrently with this work, and to meet these difficulties, small 
teams of physicists and engineers at Harwell have been active in 
considering the design of piles and reactors in which a high 
temperature is achieved. This has led to the defining of problems in 
metallurgy, chemistry, and other fields of research, as well as in 
physics and engineering, and these problems are now being worked 


1 A pile using fissile material rather than natural uranium as a fuel element 
is known as a reactor. 
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yn in detail at Harwell and in industry. To explain the technical 
situation better it is worth surveying the background of the whole 
subject, beginning with a few elementary facts and continuing with 

some details of the Harwell programme. 
\n atom consists of a central nucleus of size about 10°'* cm. 
rrounded by electrons going around in orbits of size one hundred 
yusand times greater, i.e. 10° cm. In ordinary chemical processes 
release of energy arises when atoms join together because their 
electron orbits intermingle. This is the energy we use in our 
il everyday life, as, for example, when we burn coal in a 

r petrol in a motor-car engine. 

t has been predicted for fifty years, and proven for about thirty, 
t energy is also released or absorbed when the central nuclei of 
toms interact; but this is not normally possible, since they have 
sitive charges and these mutually repel one another. The dis- 
covery in 1932 of the production of a neutral nucleus called the 
neutron changed this situation, since this nucleus could wander at 
will through matter until it hit another nucleus and was absorbed 
vith the release of energy. In 1934 it was observed that uranium 
iid absorb a neutron. Surprisingly, it was not until 1939 that 
hysicists discovered that in doing so the uranium nucleus split 
two main fragments and several more neutrons, with a very 
release of energy. This discovery immediately suggested the 
ility of a chain reaction, since for every neutron absorbed in 
nium more than one was released, and energy was obtained in 
cess. The development of this technique led on the one 
the explosive use of this energy in a uranium atomic bomb, 
her hand to the controlled use in an instrument known 
e. It is a matter of considerable interest to speculate on the 
nternationally, if the discovery of fission had taken place 


irs earlier. 
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e explosive use of uranium requires the separation of the two 
ent types of uranium of atomic weight 235 and 238, which 
among other things, a very expensive diffusion plant. A 
wever, can use the ordinary uranium mixture and can be 
many different ways. The first piles consisted of uranium 
phite—a compact form of carbon. The carbon is built in the 
fa large cube of side thirty or more feet, and through it there 
innels in which the uranium lies in the form of rods. A 
t flows over the rods and takes away the heat of the nuclear 
Now only a part of the uranium is split up by neutrons. 
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The remainder is converted through an intermediate stage into a 
new element (No. 94 in the periodic table) called plutonium, and 
this may be extracted chemically from the uranium. When enough 
plutonium is collected together in one place, it will undergo an 
explosive chain reaction just as separated uranium 235 does, and 
not very much is required. It is for this reason that piles were 
built in the U.S.A. during the war. But these early piles were 
water-cooled, so that the heat was of no practical use. If the heat 
could have been converted into electrical energy at say 20 per cent 
efficiency, ten or even hundreds of megawatts could have been 
obtained. 

As soon as the war was over and the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment was set up at Harwell, it was decided to collect 
together or to build the various facilities necessary to embark on a 
programme of pile and reactor construction and research. To begin 
the design of a pile one must be able to make nuclear physical 
measurements, and so, though not only for this reason, a cyclotron, 
a Van der Graaff machine, electron accelerating machines, particle 
detecting instruments, and much electronic counting equipment 
have been constructed at Harwell. In addition, from experience 
gained during the war, two piles, Gleep and Bepo, have been 
built. They are cooled by air and operate at low temperature. The 
design of the larger one, Bepo, was begun in December 1944 in 
Montreal, Canada, ground was broken at Harwell in June 1946, 
and the pile was operating in July 1948. The design of the smaller 
one was started in April 1946 and it was operating in August 1947. 
These piles could be built with existing knowledge and now enable 
many measurements of importance to be made in connection with 
future pile designs. In addition they are of much use in other ways 
which will be discussed later. It is interesting to note that the heat 
from the larger pile, Bepo, could be used for central heating if the 
pile were run on a semi-continuous basis, and this may in fact be 
done. But the temperature of operation is not sufficient to permit 
the raising of steam, and useful electric power could not be obtained 
in appreciable quantities. 

From an engineering standpoint a pile is rather unusual: nearly 
all the normal coolants and constructional materials are unusable 
because they absorb too many of the neutrons which maintain the 
nuclear reaction. Consequently Harwell engineers and chemical 
engineers have been asked to consider such things as liquid metal 
coolants, which involve many new techniques of coolant flow and 
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difficult problems of corrosion. The presence of the radioactive 
ionizing radiations in a pile accentuates the danger of corrosion, 
since they can accelerate chemical reactions and cause major 
changes in the physical properties of materials. An experiment 
which can be performed in any hospital is to place a piece of cello- 
phane on the end of an X-ray tube. It will turn to power in a very 
short time. The same sort of thing can be caused by pile radiations. 

One of the more important divisions at the Harwell establish- 
ment deals with metallurgy. It is forced to consider many metals 
for which little industrial experience exists, since the more usual 
ones such as iron and copper are unacceptable. Uranium also has 
a poor metallurgical behaviour, and the avoidance of difficulties in 
its use is in itself a major problem. Canning the uranium also 
presents difficulties. Chemically uranium is a highly reactive ele- 
ment, and must be protected from corrosion by the coolant in 
most pile systems. In addition, it is desirable to prevent fission 
products from escaping into the coolant from the uranium. 
Aluminium has been used for this purpose, but is not suited for 
operation in high temperatures. Beryllium has been suggested as 
an alternative material, but it is scarce and costly to work, and some 
alternative scheme is therefore well worth pursuing. 

It will now be apparent why after many years the staffs at Har- 
well, and even in the U.S.A., are still unable to say at all precisely 


“U1 


just what future there is in nuclear energy for, say, the economical 


generation of power. They are faced with opening up whole new 
fields in metallurgy and coolant techniques, and until these are 
explored one is unable to make accurate studies of feasibility. 
Nevertheless, enough has been learnt to know that technically one 
ld build a pile to generate electricity, and that economically it 
is not hopelessly out of the question. Where economic considera- 
tions are not too rigid, as, for example, in warship propulsion, 
iclear propulsion is practicable now. 
Existing knowledge in the United Kingdom does not permit of 
construction of economical small piles weighing less than a few 
indred tons; with the possible exception of specialized ship pro- 
lsion, nuclear power therefore appears at present to be suitable 
ly for electricity generating plant. 
it must not be thought that nuclear energy could cheapen the 
roduction of electricity. Nuclear energy must be converted into 
it, and the boiler in a generating station would be replaced by a 
t exchanger fed from the pile. Much of the cost of electricity 
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lies in the distributing system, steam turbines, and generating 
equipment, and these are required as before. Capital costs of a 
nuclear energy pile, the fabrication and purification of the nuclear 
fuel, and the subsequent disposal of the radioactive effluent are 
therefore to be set against the cost of mining and transporting coal 
and the cost of the furnace system in which its energy is released. 
About 15 per cent of British coal output is used for electricity, and 
the amount is rising rapidly and at an increasing rate. In this 
country there is hardly any oil and very little water power, and 
consequently there is more incentive to develop nuclear energy 
here than in the U.S.A. and possibly in Russia. If Great Britain 
is to enjoy an increasing standard of living by having more power 
available, either more coal must be obtained or the utilization of 
uranium must be seriously considered. Proven coal resources in this 
country will last only 200 years at the present rate of consumption, 
and coal is also an important source of chemicals which should be 
conserved on this account. Soon 200 years will have passed since 
the beginning of the industrial revolution, and that is a relatively 
short time in a nation’s history. 

Uranium is very widely distributed in the earth’s crust, but only 
as quite a minor constituent of the ore except in a very few areas, 
such as the Belgian Congo, where deposits with a high uranium 
content have been found. It is therefore of paramount importance 
and a matter of great urgency to discover new sources of rich ores, 
or to develop simple and cheap processes for working up ores 
containing perhaps only a few parts per million by weight of 
uranium. 

Thorium is not directly a nuclear fuel, but it can be converted 
into a fissile material (uranium 233) by irradiation in a uranium 
pile. If a uranium 233 pile is built and has enough neutrons to 
spare, thorium can be introduced, and the pile will then consume 
uranium 233 and at the same time produce it from thorium. Such 
a pile has been called a breeder pile, and it is a matter of great 
interest to determine whether, under practical conditions, there 
would be a net increase or decrease of uranium 233 from it. Such 
a system would always require a chemical reprocessing plant 
periodically to remove fission products from the fuel elements, 
and yet avoid any appreciable ultimate loss of fissile material. 

It has often been asked whether there is not some process other 
than fission whereby energy can be obtained from the nucleus. So 
far none can be seen which is of any peace-time value. The dis- 
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cussions about a hydrogen bomb have recently focused public 
attention on a method of obtaining energy by combining nuclei of 
light weight, rather than splitting up nuclei of large weight, but 
so far no method for the controlled release of such energy has be- 
come clear. The combination of hydrogen nuclei to form helium 
is the source of the energy we receive from the sun and stars, 
where at temperatures of well over one million degrees the natural 
repulsion of nuclei in atoms is overcome by the immense kinetic 
energy of agitation of all matter. 

It has been seriously suggested that Great Britain should begin 
active research on chemical methods of trapping the very large 
amount of energy received from the sun. This is already done on a 
small scale by burning wood from trees, but theoretically the 
amount of energy available is more than our needs, if more 
efficient ways of harnessing it could be found. This method of 
increasing our reserve of energy would be very permanent, but it 
seems a more long term project than the use of nuclear energy. It 
would seem, rather, that we should press on with the development 
of nuclear energy if economical systems can be built. Relatively to 
other costs, the cost of coal is likely to rise as the years go by, not 
only because of the general difficulty of securing miners except at 
gradually increasing wages, but also because of an increasing 
scarcity of coal, especially in this country. 

The use of nuclear energy for the development of power is a 
first consideration when discussing the peaceful application of 
vuclear energy. But the general interest in nuclear physics aroused 
by the development of the atomic pile and the atomic bomb has 
also led to a greatly expanded effort to develop and make use of the 
many by-products. 

In both Great Britain and the U.S.A. Governments are financing 
1 programme of pure research in nuclear physics. This programme 

not directed to any specific practical application of nuclear 
energy, but Government support is necessary for the work to 
proceed, since the cost of modern nuclear physics machines for 

ccelerating particles is outside the limits of normal University 
nce or post-war private philanthropy. 

For experimental work, the nuclear physicist has devised many 

ichines to accelerate electrons, and amongst these one of the 

re interesting is a linear accelerator in which an electron is 
terally pushed down a brass tube by a wave of electromagnetic 
nergy and effectively drops through potentials of over one million 
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volts per foot. Such electrons can then impinge on targets to give Oo 
intense X-ray beams with a wide range of applications. In indus- n 
trial radiography such beams are used for the detection of flaws in b 
metal structures. In medicine, the use of ionizing radiations such as ir 
X-rays is already widely known for both the diagnosis and treat- tt 
ment of various diseases, and many other new applications are p 
now becoming practical. An extensive use of radioactive atoms, or 
isotopes as they are called, is now developing. ‘These are made by O1 
placing substances such as cobalt in a nuclear energy pile. The de 
substances then give off ionizing radiations when removed. Their at 
behaviour is then similar to that of an X-ray source, and they can m 
be used in medicine or industrial radiography instead of an X-ray de 
or similar machine. of 
Isotopes also form an easily identified tracer material by virtue in 
of their radioactivity. For example, radioactive sodium intro- va 
duced into the blood stream can be traced as it is carried around 
the body, and so used for the investigation of blood flow. Among 
numerous industrial applications of radioactive isotopes are 
many types of tracer technique such as studies of gas and liquid 
flow, and rates of wear, as, for example, in motor-car tyres and 
engine cylinders. There are also certain specialized applications. 
For example, a strong radioactive source has been used to elimin- 
ate static charges which occur where non-conducting materials 
rub together, as in the paper industry. The absorption of radio- 
active radiations in their passage through matter also makes W 
them suitable for use as a measuring gauge of thickness. Further, ey 
since a radioactive atom of an element will behave almost in the § G« 
same way, both physically and chemically, as the normal stable § pa 
forms, “it is possible to label material by introducing radioactive to 
atoms of the elements contained in it. This could be of great nat 
importance in following through an industrial process involving § Pr¢ 
one of the precious metals, such as platinum. Ifa minute quantity of § sig 
radioactive platinum is mixed with the ordinary material, any § tw 
losses of platinum during the process could be immediately ob- § Paj 
served and tracked down by the radioactivity to be found at the § pyc 
point of loss. 
In the last twelve months Harwell has made about six thousand § tior 
shipments of isotopes, and demand is greater than supply. U.S 
No mention has yet been made of the large chemical effort § ™° 
associated with nuclear energy, but it will be apparent that a wide bel 






field of fundamental work is opened up in the study of the effects 
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of radiation on chemical processes and in the study of the many 
new elements which can now be produced. Element 98 has now 
been found in the U.S.A., and it will not be long before elements 
in the period table about 100 are being studied. It is of interest 
that weighable amounts of the missing elements 43 and 61 in the 
periodic system can now be made and studied. 

In concluding this brief review of the future of nuclear energy, 
one may say that the prospects for nuclear power are measured in 
decades, but that the by-products of the use of piles and other 
itomic energy machines are likely to prove of immense and im- 
mediate value in all branches of science. The new technological 
levelopments which are stimulated by the peculiar requirements 
f nuclear energy machines are likely to be of very great value to 
ndustry, especially as the passage of time reduces the security 
value of existing information. 


J. V. D. 


The Present Situation in Persia 


ViTH the continuation of the cold war, it is not surprising that the 
eyes of the world should occasionally be turned towards Persia. 
Geography and oil have made it inevitable that she should play a 
part in the relations of the Great Powers quite out of proportion 
her position in terms of military and economic power. It is 
tural, therefore, that there should be speculation as to the 
ise significance of the Perso-Soviet Barter Trade Agreement 
gned on 4 November 1950. The agreement consists of a note and 
appendices. The text of the note (as given in the Teheran 
er Ittila‘at of 6 November, English Air Edition) is as follows: 
LLENCY: 

I have the honour to confirm: hereby, that as a result of negotia- 
held, the Imperial Government and the Government of the 
S.R. have agreed to resume trade in accordance with the Com- 
ial and Navigation Agreement of 25 March 1940; and for the year: 
November 1950 to 10 November 1951, quotas for the said trade 

: fixed as per Appendices I & II attached herewith. 
[he purchase and sale of any commodity other than those stated 
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in the Appendices I & II will be concluded according to agreement 
to be reached between the Iranian Ministry of National Economy and 
the Soviet Trade Delegation in Iran. 

3. The Ministry of National Economy will furnish all kinds of 
possible assistance to the Soviet Trade Delegation in Iran enabling the 
Trade Delegation to purchase and ship, within the specified twelve 
months, the full amounts of the Iranian products specified under 
Appendix II. 

4. Likewise the Ministry of National Economy will provide all 
possible aid to the Soviet Trade Delegation in Iran with respect to the 
purchase of cotton and wool in addition to the quantity fixed under 
Appendix II, observing meanwhile the provisions of Paragraph 2 of 
this Note. 

Both Governments will furnish the necessary aid and assistance for 
the execution of these aims. 

AI RAZMARA, 
Prime Minister of Iran. 


APPENDIX I 
Soviet Goods for Import into Iran 
. Loaf sugar 75,000 tons 
. Iron, rails, and railroad appliances 30,000 tons 
. Cement 20,000 tons 
. Cotton piecegoods 50,000,000 metres 
. China and artificial chinaware 20,000,000 rials by value 
. Timber and forest wood 10,000,000 rials by value 
. Paper and newsprint 10,000,000 rials by value 


APPENDIX II 
Iraman Goods for Export to Russia 
. Rice 35 to 60,000 tons 
. Cotton 3,000 tons 
. Tobacco 10,000 tons 
. Wool 1,000 tons 
. Goat-hair 300 tons 
. Oil seeds 4,000 tons 
. Sheep and goat skin 300,000 pelts 
. Lambskin 30,000 pelts 
. Dried fruits and nuts 9,000 tons 
(Consisting of: 4,000 tons of raisins, 2,000 tons of 
almonds, 2,000 tons of dates, 1,000 tons of pistachios) 
10. Gum tragacanth 500 tons 
11. Green cumin seeds 1,000 tons 


The agreement is based on the 1940 Barter Trade Agreement. 
Consequently it is alleged that its ratification by the National 
Assembly and Senate is not required. Paragraph 3 of Art. g of the 
1940 Agreement states that the Russian Trade Delegation may 
deal with (Persian) Government trade agencies and ‘other com- 
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mercial establishments’. Persian public opinion appears to have 
regarded a limitation of the contacts of the Russian Trade Delegation 
to dealings with Persian Government Trading Agencies as an 
essential safeguard against economic penetration becoming 
merely a prelude or cloak to political intervention. By stipulating 
that the Russian Trade Delegation should deal only with Persian 
Government Trading Agencies it was hoped to avoid direct 
contact between the Trade Delegation and the Bazaar. Some 
anxiety has since been shown because the agreement just concluded 
contains no such stipulation, and this anxiety has not been entirely 
allayed by the Prime Minister’s declaration, made five days after 
the signing of the agreement, to the effect that there had been an 
oral understanding that no Russians would have access to Persians 
who were not officials of the Government Trading Companies. 
[t is as yet too early to foresee how the agreement will work. Time 
only will reveal its final purpose. 

Meanwhile news concerning Persia’s internal situation is hardly 
encouraging. The picture is one of a country torn by intrigue and 
mutual distrust, a country in which the majority of the people are 
living in conditions of grinding poverty, a country in which 
insecurity of all kinds prevails. There is little evidence of the 
implementation of the plans for social reform which have been 
much talked of in recent years, or of any improvement in the 
standard of life of the majority. Poverty remains the ever-present 
reality for all but a few. In so far as the Government and the ruling 
classes take no effective steps to improve a state of affairs which for 
many is well-nigh intolerable, the possibility must always remain 
that one day the patient Persian people, driven at last to despera- 

mn, will look outside Persia for a solution to their problems; and, 
since Great Britain and the U.S.A. are widely, even if erroneously, 

elieved to support the present ruling classes, plainly it is not to 
these Powers that the Persian people will look for help. 

A careful examination of news from Persia shows that the prob- 
lems which face her now are largely the same as those which con- 
fronted her during and since the war years, and which she has so 
far failed to solve—one is almost tempted to say has not tried to 

olve. But can she afford to wait? Is not the pressure of world 
events such that some concrete evidence of a real determination to 
mprove the conditions of the people is urgently needed? 

\mong the perennial problems of Persia is the Constitutional 

e. Some observers, indeed, believe this to be the central prob- 
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lem, and are of the opinion that much of the instability and 
intrigue which prevails is due to an underlying disagreement as to 
what is to be the nature of political power in Persia. How far it is 
true that the fundamental problem is political rather than econo- 
mic is a matter of dispute, but it is quite clear that the Constitu- 
tional question is still one which is considerably exercising the 
minds of politicians in Tehran. Somewhat over a month ago 
Deputy Ha’erizadeh asked the Government, with reference to 
interviews given by H.I.M. the Shah to certain foreign newspaper 
correspondents, ‘Have we to attach any importance to what 
H.I.M. says, or is the Crown a sacred and lofty authority immune 
from (political) responsibility?’ Furthermore, rumours have been 
current that once again a Constituent Assembly is to be summoned 
to interpret certain articles of the Fundamental Laws. 

These rumours are in themselves of little importance, but they 
reveal that the Constitutional question, which may seem perhaps 
comparatively unimportant to foreign observers, is of some 
moment to political circles in Persia, both because of the not 
inconsiderable feeling which it arouses, and because of the 
opportunity it affords to the unscrupulous to stir up passion and to 
split the public into separate and hostile camps. Unsuccessful 
though the Constitutional Parliamentary Government has in 
many ways been (and that not entirely for internal reasons), 
there is nevertheless among the people a considerable emotional 
attachment to the principles of the Constitution, however lament- 
able the shortcomings of their practical application may have been. 
It would be an error in judgement to underestimate this attach- 
ment, whatever the temptations to approve the clearly evident 
tendency to push aside the National Assembly, which has admit- 
tedly often shown itself obstructive and short-sighted in its 
defence of the interests of the privileged classes. 

But, on the other hand, it should not be forgotten that there is in 
some quarters a very real fear of a return of dictatorship, and an 
even stronger, though quite unfounded, suspicion that Great 
3ritain is at the back of the present ruling clique. It is largely 
because of this misreading of the situation—wilful or otherwise— 
that certain sections in the National Assembly have adopted an 
attitude of obstruction towards successive Governments, to such an 
extent that orderly government has, from time to time, been made 
virtually impossible. Such critics suspect those who hold the 
reins of power of a desire to misuse any power which they may 
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acquire, and fear also lest they should make undue concessions to 
foreign interests in return for some guid pro quo which would 
enable them to reinforce their own positions to the detriment of the 
country as a whole. 

As long as there persists in Persia such widespread mutual dis- 
trust as prevails to-day, there is little likelihood of any real 
measure of reform being undertaken. While this fact can only be 
deplored, it cannot be denied that there are some grounds for mis- 
trust. Comparatively large sums, for example, have disappeared 
into the maw of the Seven-Year Plan, with its elaborate organiza- 
tion and frequently changing direction; and so far there is little or 
nothing to show for it. Then again, there was the sorry story of the 
Committee of Refinement, which was supposed to purge the 
administration of corrupt elements. So absurd was the mismanage- 
ment of this affair that the cynical took it to have been intentionally 
staged with the express purpose of wrecking the whole procedure. 
{nd who is to say they were wrong? In any case, the Government 
itself tabled a Bill in the National Assembly to annul the findings 
of the Committee. 

Meanwhile the old problem of decentralization versus central- 
ization has again come to the fore. The new Prime Minister, 
Razmara, has promised the preparation of a Bill for the Establish- 
ment of Provincial Councils. Perversely enough, this proposal has 
met with considerable opposition. Few would deny the need to 
reverse the tendency towards over-centralization in Tehran, where 
the political and commercial activity of the country has been 
concentrated in recent years to the detriment of the provincial 

ntres. Yet the Persian mind, which neither learns nor forgets, 
| victim to its own subtlety, sees in this step (a step which many 

ho now oppose it have advocated in the past) the machinations 
foreign Powers, in particular the U.S.A., and believes its real 
irpose to be to create political centres of resistance should Persia 
day be invaded or overrun by the U.S.S.R. It is nevertheless 
ear that conditions in many of the provinces are far from satis- 
tory. ‘To quote one instance only, Deputy Ruhi on a recent 
casion drew the attention of the Government, in a long speech in 
National Assembly, to the wretched condition of the people of 
rman 

[t is indisputable that over-centralization has been one of the 

iin causes in provincial decay, and therefore some measure of 

centralization would seem desirable. Without the revival of a 
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healthy provincial life national recovery is hardly possible. 
Another trend which is giving rise to some anxiety is the flight 
from the country to the towns, and this not because work is 
abundant in the towns—indeed there are indications that the 
reverse is true—but because conditions on the land are becoming 
more and more intolerable. In this connection it will be recalled 
that Persia has recently received a credit for $500,000 under 
President Truman’s Point Four Programme, to be devoted 
exclusively to rural improvement in the form of the establishment 
of technical training and demonstration centres in the Persian 
provinces. It is to be hoped that this is only a prelude to effective 
measures to improve conditions in rural areas. 

Much of the present criticism and dissatisfaction about the 
Government’s handling of affairs is perhaps premature: many of 
the problems are a legacy of the past, and responsibility for them 
cannot be laid at the door of the present Government. There has 
been a tendency in the past to lump all reasonable and unreason- 
able criticism of the Government’s conduct of affairs together, and 
to brand both indiscriminately as Communist. In this way it has 
been only too easy for the Government in power to stifle legitimate 
and healthy criticism, and to refuse to listen or give effect to 
demands which are in themselves reasonable, on the grounds that 
they are Communist-inspired. It is to be hoped that the new 
Government will not fall into the error of its predecessors. Such 
action is dangerous, as was pointed out by Senator Matin 
Daftari in a recent speech. Whether those who desire some 
measure of reform are driven into the arms of the U.S.S.R. or not 
will depend largely upon the action of the Government in improv- 
ing conditions. As things stand at present it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion of Deputy Makki, who, interpolating the Government 
on 5 October, said, ‘Social justice and law are without meaning in 
Persia and nothing but the will of the rich, the powerful, and the 
influential rules in the country’. On the other hand, it is only too 
common for those in opposition to refrain from advocating and 
supporting some practical policy which, while not spectacular, 
would ensure some measure at least of improvement in the living 
conditions of the majority. They tend to choose instead the easier 
path of enlisting popular support by demagogic speeches especially 
directed against alleged exploitation by British imperialists and oil 
magnates, and against the negotiations which have been proceed- 
ing intermittently for some time with the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
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Company for the conclusion of a supplementary oil agreement. 
Here, too, some earnest of a genuine intention and readiness on 
the part of the opposition to support effective measures of reform, 
instead of reliance upon the all too easy appeal to popular emotions 
and a whipping up of feeling against a scapegoat in the person of 
a foreign oil company, would be a welcome sign. 

One is tempted to ask whether the crux of the matter does not 
lie in an age-old inability of the Persian people to sink their differ- 
ences and to achieve a compromise in order to work together for 
the common good. One should, of course, beware of blaming the 
Persian people for circumstances which are not entirely of their 
making and certainly not of their seeking. Willy-nilly, they are 
drawn into the vortex of Great Power politics. When it is remem- 
bered that, in addition to the complication of their relations with 
their neighbours, the small minority of the ruling class—or a 
group among them—has relatively unlimited money at its dis- 
posal, which it can, and does, use to prevent a diminution of its 
privileges, there is perhaps no need to look further for the answer 
to the question why the accomplishment of social reform in Persia 
is delayed. 


M.S. 


Economic Development in 


French West Africa 


N spite of widespread discussion of colonial development in relation 
President ‘Truman’s Fourth Point, little has been published 
out development in the French Union. Not only is French West 
\frica the scene of a very considerable part of the French effort in 
erseas economic enterprise, but also many parts of it closely 
resemble the British territories in West Africa, which are, after 
|, only a series of increasingly larger enclaves cut out of it. Some 
unt of what is being done there, and of the general economic 
ition of French West Africa, may accordingly be of interest 
thin relation to British efforts, and against the wider background 
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of international interest in developing the underdeveloped world. 

Taken as a whole, French West Africa covers a very large area, 
for the most part sparsely populated. It consists of a group of 
eight territories, Niger, Dahomey, Upper Volta, Ivory Coast, 
French Sudan, Guinea, Senegal, and Mauretania. About twenty 
times the size of Great Britain, its 4*8 million square kilometres 
carry not much more than 16 million people—much less than the 
population of British Nigeria, which is only about one-fifth the 
size of its vast French neighbour. A broad distinction may be made 
between the coastal areas, with a relatively highly developed 
agricultural production for export, and the interior zones, becom- 
ing increasingly arid as one moves northward from the Atlantic 
coast until the country shades gradually into the Sahara. Natural 
communications are poor, neither of the two major waterways, the 
Senegal and the Niger, being navigable for any considerable dis- 
tance by sizeable vessels in the dry season, and the latter being 
broken up into relatively short stretches by falls. Before the war, 
more than half the exports of French West Africa took the form of 
oilseeds, and about five-sixths of these were groundnuts. Other 
important exports were cocoa, coffee, bananas, timber, and the 
traditional ‘gum arabic’; apart from small quantities of gold, and a 
relatively new export of industrial diamonds from Guinea, there 
were no mineral exports, and little had been done either in 
geological survey or commercial search for exploitable minerals. 
Table I gives the figures for certain exports in 1938 and succeeding 
years. 


































Table I 
Selected Exports of French West Africa, 1938-1949 
(in metric tons) 

















Product 1938 1945 1947 1949 



















Groundnuts 368,793 _ 454 3,15 

Groundnuts (decorticated) 169,400 94,809 191,723 208,134 
Groundnut oil 5,681 33,503 35,908 55,405 
Other oilseeds* 89,157 61,871 48,647 93,636 
Palm oil 13,688 4,821 712 9,820 
Cocoa 52,729 26,943 28,048 56,132 
Coffee 14,479 39,207 44,052 3,742 
Timber 40,533 10,044 48,755 81,831 
Bananas 65,128 270 33,023 61,012 












Total Exports 987,770 347,460 577,305 816,391 





* Excludes copra but includes shea-nut butter. 
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A COLONIAL ECONOMY 

The picture in 1938 was thus one of a typical colonial economy, 
including a number of areas, mainly in the coastal territories, in 
which monoculture had been pushed to the point at which sub- 
sistence food production had given place to imported foodstuffs. 
There was also a large internal area where poor communications, 
and resulting concentration on the more accessible coastal areas, 
had left indigenous society, with its mainly subsistence production, 
largely, if not entirely, untouched by the pressures of the western 
economy. This traditionally ‘colonial’ economy was reflected not 
only in concentration on a very small range of primary products for 
export, but also, of course, in imports, the most significant items 
being consumption goods such as cotton piece-goods, hollow- 
ware and the like, foodstuffs, especially rice and sugar, and capital 
goods such as cement, machinery, and trucks. French West Africa 
is notably deficient in sources of power. Neither coal nor oil have 
been found there, and even the development of hydro-electric 
power is made somewhat uncertain by the great variations both in 
the rate of flow at different seasons and in evaporation. 

Table IT 


Selected Imports of French West Africa, 1938-1949 
(tm metric tons) 








Product 1938 1945 1947 1949 
Rice 41,101 53 29,879 37,398 
Sugar 21,002 5,699 28,364 26,911 
Cement 113,313 35,946 74,587 139,262 
Coal 97,540 103,959 100,758 110,307 
Petrol, et« 51,416 71,917 73,114 150,182 
Cotton textiles 9,781 5,899 14,200 9,038 
Iron and Steel 16,549 4,171 16,412 50,712 
l'rucks, cars, spares 2,463 1,17! 8,726 17,977 
Total Imports 557,600 345,300 594,833 919,350 


his typical colonial economy was also heavily dependent on 
etropolitan France, a dependence which had been steadily in- 
reasing, except during the abnormal years in which France was 
cupied, when her place was taken first by French North Africa 
i later by the Allies. Since the war, France, aided perhaps by the 
rrency controls which have been imposed in view of balance of 
yments difficulties, has not only recovered her place as the main 
tomer but has also greatly increased her predominance as the 
ipal supplier, as is shown in Table III. 
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Table III 
The French Share in French West African Trade 
(as per cent of Total Imports and Exports) 
1928 1938 1949 





Imports from France 47 59 69 
Exports to France 60 78 79 


The effects of the war on the French West African economy, if 
similar in kind to those experienced by other colonial territories; 
including British West Africa, were notably more severe. In 1942 
coal and petroleum imports virtually ceased, as did those of trucks, 
cars, and locomotives. Resort to wood fuel, and even attempts to 
develop palm-oil as a substitute for fuel-oil, proved inefficient, and 
the communications problem became acute. Rice imports, which 
had been increasing in importance before the war as food produc- 
tion was abandoned in favour of the more lucrative cash-crop, 
especially in the groundnut areas of Senegal (the same phenomenon 
was strikingly demonstrated in the Gambia), fell from some fifty 
or sixty thousand tons to a mere thousand or so in the same year. 
Attempts were made to stimulate increased local production of 
rice and millet, notably in the Sudan, and the maize previously 
exported from Dahomey was diverted to Senegal. Local processing 
industries, especially for the production of groundnut oil, choco- 
late, soap, and dried fish, were greatly developed, and lime and 
brick works and saw-mills were established. Some of these develop- 
ments have not survived, but the figures of exports of groundnut 
oil in Table I are eloquent of what has been done, during and since 
the war, in this processing industry. Against this background, even 
apart from the shortage of personnel and equipment common to 
all colonial territories in the years immediately after the war, and 
the special difficulties, both political and economic, consequent 
upon the occupation of metropolitan France, it is not surprising 
that plans for economic development were slow to start in French 
West Africa and have only lately begun to gather momentum. On 
the contrary, the magnitude of the effort which is being made is 
remarkable. 


POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT 
The desire for something like a New Deal in the colonial world, 
common, in the first rapture of reconstruction, to all the major 
colonial Powers towards the end of the war, was perhaps especially 
widespread in France after the Liberation because of the part the 
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colonies had played during the war. On the economic side, it 
resulted in the establishment in 1946! of a Fund for the Economic 
nd Social Development of the Overseas Territories, commonly 
called, from the initial letters of its French title, F.1.D.E.S. 
\ithough the general conceptions of colonial development which 
were embodied in the law establishing this fund were similar to, 
and were in fact influenced by, those which inspired the United 
Kingdom Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, the actual 
mechanism it established to give effect to the new policy was very 
different. 

[he Development Fund was to be made up, in principle, both 
of contributions from the metropolitan Government and from the 
resources of the overseas territories themselves. The contribution 
of the metropolitan Government was to be made annually in the 
Budget; the territories’ contributions might take the form of 
contributions from revenue, or of loans made to the territory by 
the Central Bank of Overseas France at nominal rates of interest 
and repayable by equated annuities over a period of twenty-five 
years, repayments being waived during the first five. The terri- 
torial contributions, which must be voted by the Local Assembly 
in French West Africa the ‘Grand Conseil’ of the group, which is 
tself composed of members elected by each of the territorial 
assemblies), may only be spent in furtherance of the development 
plan of the territory, unless with the express consent of the 
\ssembly. The Fund is managed by a Committee which, besides 

ur ‘parliamentarians’, includes officials and experts appointed 
the Ministries concerned and the Director General of the 
tral Bank of Overseas France. The Ministry of Overseas 
ince was also empowered to establish Public Corporations or 
Undertakings (in which both public and private capital 
ipate) to assist in carrying out approved development plans 

e drawn up for each territory. ‘The Central Bank may take up 

es in such bodies or make loans to them, or to local authorities 
vate enterprises, towards expenditure within the framework 
jects for development which are approved. 
pursuance of this law, a General Development Plan for the 
rseas ‘Territories was prepared in 1946-7, by a Committee 
which M. Pleven presided.* This document can only be re- 


A 


I \pril 1946 (No. 46-860). 
r Rapport d’Ensemble sur le Plan d’ Equipement et de Modernisation des 
res d’Outre-Mer, Paris 1948. 
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garded as a very general survey of the problems, with a discussion 
of desiderata. The next step was the drawing up of Ten-Year 
Plans for each territory, within the general framework of the Pleven 
plan. Such a plan was duly prepared for French West Africa, and 
was in fact discussed by the Grand Conseil in 1948. But, as in the 
British territories, considerable revision was imposed by the 
clearer realization, in that year, of the balance of payments pro- 
blems of Western Europe, by the continuing increases in costs, and 
also by increasing experience of the technique and difficulties of 
development planning in colonial territories. The changes in pro- 
cedure were effected by a decree of 1949.! In practice, this sub- 
stitutes for the Ten-Year Plan a series of four-year programmes 
submitted annually, as the real basis of development financing. 
Each programme is divided into a General Section, prepared by 
the Ministry in Paris and settled by the Committee of F.I.D.E.S., 
and an Overseas Section, prepared by the Governor, approved by 
the Local Assembly (the ‘Grand Conseil’ for French West Africa), 
and submitted to the Committee of F.I.D.E.S. If the latter wish 
to amend it, their proposals must be referred to the Local Assem- 
bly, and if not adopted, the Assembly’s further views must be 
again referred to the Committee. 

The nature of this machinery, and of the evolution which it has 
undergone, makes it very difficult to ascertain exactly what are the 
approved plans and how much has actually been spent to date. 
The latter figure is important as affording some indication of the 
progress being made in realizing the plans. But the figures are not 
always easy to discover, and they are also difficult to interpret and 
to reconcile with each other. Moreover, it is not possible to dis- 
cover total public expenditure on social and economic develop- 
ment, or, in other words, total public investment in a particular 
territory or group of territories, since much of the expenditure 
under the ‘General Section’ is in fact disbursed in the territories 
themselves, while advances and other assistance given by the 
Central Bank of Overseas France to the various public, semi- 
public, and private organisms for expenditure on projects within 
the scope of the plan are not part of F.I.D.E.S. Similar difficulties 
exist in British territories, but it is believed that the sums involved 
are proportionately much less significant. Table IV makes an 
attempt to set out some of the information available, while Table 
V shows the increasing momentum of expenditure. 


1 Decree of 3 June 1949 (No. 49-732) . 
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Table IV 
The Development Plan in West Africa* 
(in milliards of metropolitan francs) 





Total Ten-Year Plan (1947-57) 273°3 
Total approved schemes 69-9 
Total estimates approved to 31.3.50 39°4 
Total actual payments to 31.3.50 18°6 


* Figures, except for the ten-year plan, relate only to ‘overseas section’ of 
elopment programmes, and exclude items otherwise financed which are 
luded in totals in Table VI. 
Table V 
Development Expenditure in French West Africa 1946-1950 
(in milliards of metropolitan francs)* 
1946-7 1947-8 1948-9 1949 (2nd half) 1950 (1st quarter) 





ok 7, 5°8 4°6 3°8 
* Owing to successive developments, these figures exaggerate the increase in 
e rate oI investment in 1949 and 1950. 


Up to the end of the first quarter of this year some {£184 million 
had been spent directly under the Development Plan. This ignores 
expenditure for development included in the Territorial Budgets 
or in the General Budget of French West Africa as a whole, as 
well as expenditure of the kind just described. Including such 
expenditure, this sum would unquestionably be very considerably 
increased, but no estimate can be given. Large sums are in fact 
being devoted to social and economic development in French West 
\frica: what are the principal fields in which economic develop- 
ment is being attempted? Table VI sets out the main heads of 

nomic expenditure in the Ten-Year Plan and the total cost of 
such individual schemes under each head as had been approved 
t the end of 1949, together with the total estimated cost of work 
ch schemes up to that date. 

Table VI 


Total cost Approved 





Total of schemes ___ Estimates 
Ten-Year approved by _ to end of 
service Plan end of 1949 1949 
Agriculture 8:2 7°8 4°2 
nad 2°4 7 25 
| Husbandry 21°O 6°5 a°2 
raulic and Electricity 8-7 Te) ‘9 
38-6 20°9 4°! 
i Bridges 66°8 27°3 4°7 
29°7 26°5 5°8 
2°5 “5 ‘. 
le ommunications § he s°9 2°39 


['able VI from Le Plan Décennal de L’A.O.F. and Etat des opérations 
le modernisation et d’équipement, Paris 1949. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 

The major effort is directed, as in almost all development plans 
for African territories, towards ports, roads, bridges, and railways, 
So far as the ports are concerned, the three important schemes are ; 
those for the further development and equipment of the port of 
Dakar; the enlargement and modernization of the port of Conakry, 
where special facilities are to be created for handling the large 
quantities of iron ore to be exported from it; and the development 
of a deepwater port at Abidjan by the construction of a canal at 
Vridi, joining the lagoon and the Atlantic. It seems probable that 
the development of a modern port at Abidjan, with the rich hinter- 
land of the Ivory Coast, may well be the most significant of these 
developments (the canal was opened in July last), and may tend to 
diminish the relative economic importance of the somewhat 
eccentrically placed Dakar. 

Roads and bridges are another large item. In 1939 French West 
Africa had 27,000 kilometres of ‘all-weather’ roads, but most of f 
the other roads were little more than tracks, and even the alleged 
‘all-weather’ roads were frequently not much better. Maintenance 
even of main roads was largely a responsibility of the hard-pressed 
district administration. With the help of considerable quantities of 
heavy road-making equipment, tractors, scrapers, and motor 
graders, a determined effort is being made to modernize the road 
system. It seems doubtful whether, in so large a country, road- 
building to the standards now aimed at will prove a practical 
proposition, at any rate for more than a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the roads. Nor is it clear that assumed savings in trans- 
port costs and in maintenance will really match the construction 
costs. 

Railway expenditure is largely devoted to re-equipment in loco- 
motives and rolling stock, and the re-alignment, and in certain 
cases doubling, of the permanent way. New construction is limited 
to the extension of the Abidjan-Bobo-Dioulasso line to reach 
Ouagadougou, the administrative capital of the Upper Volta 
territory. This should be finished in 1952, but it does not seem 
that the priority given to the work is mainly based on economic 
grounds. The other new constructions proposed—the extension 0! 
the main route from Dakar to the French Sudan to reach Segou, 
the headquarters of the great Niger irrigation project, and a 
branch of the line from Abidjan, from Anoumba to Daloa, which 
would open up the south-western region of the Ivory Coast— 
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both appear, though little evidence is available on which to make a 


judgment, more fully justified on purely economic grounds. 


PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


To turn from the basic economic services of the territories to 
productive industry, major emphasis is placed, of course, on 
agricultural production and animal husbandry. First priority has 
been accorded to rice: its increased production would both 
raise the local standard of living and reduce the territory’s 
dependence on external supplies of this essential foodstuff, and 
make it possible to continue and even increase the specialization, 
within the group as a whole, of areas such as large parts of Senegal, 
which are specially suited to groundnuts or other export crops. 
The two areas in which rice production will be expanded are in 
the Sudan, in the new irrigable areas controlled by the ‘Office du 
Niger’, which already produces some 8,000 tons for use elsewhere, 
and in the Senegal, not far from Saint Louis. In both areas irriga- 
tion and mechanized methods are being used, and at present both 
are working on an experimental scale. 

In addition to rice, each territory has one product on which 
efforts are being concentrated: groundnuts in Senegal, iron-ore in 
Guinea, in the Ivory Coast wood and wood products, in Dahomey 
oil palms, in Sudan, Niger, and Mauretania animal husbandry, 
and in Upper Volta shea-nuts. In all these works public and semi- 
public companies—‘Sociétés d’Etat’ and ‘Sociétés d’économie 
mixte’-—are widely employed. One of the most important of 
these is the ‘Compagnie Générale des Oléagineux Tropicaux’ 
C.G.O.T.), which is responsible for schemes for the mechaniza- 
tion of ground nuts in Senegal and Casamance. Little data has been 
released on progress on these schemes. Although the ultimate size 

{ the Casamance project may be very great, it is understood that 
some 14,000 acres have so far been cleared and planted. Difficulty 
has been experienced, both in clearing and mechanical reaping. 
Difficulties of another kind have also arisen in the rapidly develop- 

| oil expressing industry, which in 1949 was unable to secure an 
lequate quota on the metropolitan market owing to pressure from 
metropolitan industry. Under the direction of the ‘Institut de 
Recherches des Huiles et Oléagineux’—another joint under- 
king of Government and private enterprise—two oil-mills have 
n built, for the production of palm oil, one in Dahomey and 

ne in the Ivory Coast, with a capacity of from 1,000 to 4,000 tons 
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of oil annually, and three more have been begun, which should be 
in operation next year. 

In animal husbandry, the main expenditure is on research and 
demonstration farms, the construction of cattle dips, and an exten- 
sive programme of ‘hydraulique agricole’, wells, dams etc. Saw- 
mills, plywood manufacture, and an experimental paper pulp fac- 
tory are being established in the Ivory Coast, the last under the 
auspices of another semi-public concern, the ‘Régie Industrielle de 
la Cellulose Coloniale’. Its pilot installation will have an output of 
4,000 tons of paper annually and will utilize all species of timber. 
Finally, a public corporation, the ‘Bureau Minier’, is pursuing a 
considerable programme of prospecting for minerals, notably for 
the copper discovered in Mauretania and phosphates in Senegal. 
Exports of iron ore and bauxite, both of which are being exploited 
by private companies in Guinea, should begin in 1951-2. 

It is no more easy to estimate the prospects of success in the vast 
range of activities included in the development schemes now in 
hand in French West Africa than in other colonial territories. Much 
will depend on whether it is possible to reduce and perhaps 
eliminate a certain ‘folie de grandeur’ not always lacking there, as 
in other territories, British, as well as foreign, in the immediate 
post-war years. Above all, the place of the African in some of this 
development is not entirely clear. A French critic has said: 
‘L’ Afrique va peut-étre se construire, malgré les Africains, et .. . 
elle risque de se faire sans eux.’? Without going so far as that, the 
main doubt must be whether too large a part of the resources 
available is not being put into ‘mechanization’ in all sorts of pro- 
cesses, and too little into a more widely diffused improvement of 
technique in African industry and production. But on these 
matters only individual judgments are possible. ‘That a consider- 
able effort is being made is not open to doubt. 


KR. E. R. 


1L. Durand Réville: Compte Rendu de l’ Académie des Sciences Colomiales, 
IX, p. 794. 
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